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THE FUTURE OF COORDINATED TRUCK SERVICE 


It la a real pleasure to be afforded the opportunity to revlev with 
you soae of the background for, and current developments in, the trend toward 
provision of more real value for the shipper's transportation dollar, at greater 
profit to the catrriers involved, through coordinated transportation. 

Coordinated transportation, as the term vill be used here, is the 
movement of goods from one place to another via carriers of different modes — 
that is, currently, by more than one of airplane, barge, pipeline, rail, ship, 
or truck. Because of Its Inherent flexibility and other capabilities, and 
becauae of rapid changes In technology, the location of population, and the 
pattern of production and distribution in our country, trucks usually play 
a part In almost any coordinated movement. From all indications. It sppesrs 
that this will be Increasingly true in the future. 

Vhile coordinated transportation can be, and, in many cases. Is 
being performed by carriers of different modes, competing with each ether 
under common ownership and control — so*called integrated transportation — 
more widespread adoption of this practice Is sharply limited by custom, 
statute and regulation. Legislation or other changes in this field appear 
so controversial that early resolution of the problems involved seems unlikely. 
To the extent that wholehearted cooperation and coordination may be delayed 
awaiting that determination, the public is denied the advantages of coordin¬ 
ated transportation, and the carriers are denied the opportunity to profit 
from bringing its benefits to the nation. In my opinion, no one gains from 
such a course. 

The basic ressons for the strong differences of opinion on the 
me:rite of Integrated transportation seem readily apparent. Most motor 
carriers, in ccamon with many shippers, carriers of other modes snd other 
students of transportation, believe that. In the past, the public Interest has 
been best served through vigorous espousal of each mode by advocates who could 
and who would seek ways of improving service, reducing cost, improving equip¬ 
ment and facilities, snd expanding that mode's role in the economy by every 
legitimate means. They feel that few carriers of one mode would actually 
have been both willing and able to pursue the development of carriers of an¬ 
other mode in competition with their own lines as vigorously snd effectively 
as the best Interests of shippers and the public now seem to have required. 

Regardless of the merits of particular proposals — snd what 
carrier or group of carriers can presume to be truly able to Judge them on 
the basis of the public Interest alone — they consider it improbable that 
a bus operator owning a competing air carrier would have pressed as vigor¬ 
ously snd successfully for airways, landing fields, mall subsidies, and 
modern equipment as have the feeder airlines. They consider it equally im- 
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probable that rail lines would have spearheaded the drive for Increased sntor 
vehicle slsaa and weights to benefit their competing motor carrier subsidiaries 
aa vigorously aa did the other highway carriers or that motor carriers with 
coapeting rail subsidiaries would have pressed ae strongly for greater freedom 
la rata Baking aa did tha rail Unas under independent management. 

It aeeaa to theae students of transportation that much of the pro¬ 
gress which has bean made toward batter service at lower overall cost has been 
tha result of efforts by each node to hew out a larger place for ltaelf — 
often egainat seemingly overwhelming odds. Surely there have bean mistakes, 
they feel, but it sppears far frem certain to them that our present transporta¬ 
tion pattern would have bean developed by iny other means — and it appears to 
ba widely accepted aa tha bast, from the public point of view, in all the 
world. With this view of tha paat, they face a future which seems sure to 
witness swift and sweeping change in transportation with a perhaps understand¬ 
able reluctance to quickly accept any aharp departure from the course they 
feal haa served the nation and ita transportation industry so well. 

Recognizing the advantages which coordinated transportation offers 
-- tha opportunities for all to gain -- and recognizing the fact that current 
legislation and regulations tend not only to permit but to encoursge ita rapid 
growth, to tha benefit of all, it seems prudent to examine tha progress which 
haa been made, aa a guide to the future; to put an end to delay awaiting 
possible modification of tha restrictions upon integrated transportation; and 
to praaa forward wholeheartedly in an atmosphere of mutual trust and confi¬ 
dence to coordinate our afforta in every way beneficial to all thoae concern¬ 
ed — especially to tha econosy of our country. 

cee modes are physically unable to perform a service within tha 
capabilities of another -- ships and barges cannot call at points beyond the 
watar'a adga -- trucks cannot be driven through the ocean. Others cannot 
aeoocadcally Justify their nhyslcal ability to serve every point and place, 
except where high volume la available. For example, few service stations or 
other uaara can support a direct pipeline, relatively few farma or stores a 
rail aiding, few factories an airport, and relatively few communities the 
docka and other facilities required to safely and economically handle water- 
borne commerce -- but virtually all communities, places of production, dis¬ 
tribution or uae, can and do have, require, and support some type of truck 
service. 

Many of them also have direct service by other modes whose costa, 
if objectively analyzed, might wall ba found so much greater than they could 
ba by coordinated truck service that shippers, management, and stockholders 
would ba eatonlahad if tha facta became available to them. The economies 
possible by other modes, where volume la, or could be, made available, sre 
equally interesting and astonishing to thoughtful motor carriers, who have 
long sought true cooperation. 

Rata reductions so great aa to Induce shippers to deny themselves 
tha service and flexibility they really need, voile narrowing carrier profits 
to ths danger point; high coat operations to the detriment of carriers, 
shippers, and tha whole econoay; or rata publication which threatens harm to 
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all public transportation through encouragement of private carriage in its 
place, even for short distances, or through promotion of the use of basically 
unacoocmlc shipper groups or practices, sppear to bold little promise for 
the nation, or Its transportation Industry, though they might veil prolong 
methods and practlcas which may veil have their base In lnter-mode discord, 
and In lack of true cooperation, rather than In the public need, carrier 
profit potential, and sound economics. They might also, ultimately, lead 
to such weakening of scste segments of tlie public transportation system as to 
Induce subsidy, or even nationalization to the disadvantage of carriers who 
night than be faced with s most difficult competitive situation. 

It Is to be hoped that the progress which Is being made will so 
haarten those progressive carriers who have already undertaken mutually 
profitable coordinated operations, in concert with carriers of other modes, 
that they vlll continue to expand those activities; that their success will 
encourage others to undertake them, and. that the expansion of these mutually 
profitable and constructive activities vlll not only make the benefits of 
coordinated transportation available to all, but will also slow the continued 
dedication of costly assets to uneconomic employment — in sn effort to return 
the past, or maintain the status quo. 

Shippers appear to want and need a through bill of lading and known 
full coet of door-to-door transportation service — which they are unable to 
obtain, if more than one mode Is Involved, except in a relatively few situations, 
unless through sn intermediary who purchases the transportation for them, and 
exacts a profit for doing so. 

Ibe desire frequently impels their uae of single mode transportation, 
iriben tha total cost of coordinated transportation would be materially lower. If 
It ware to be provided. Ibe same seems true of the desire and need for speed 
and flexibility, which could often be provided at lover total cost through 
coordinated transportation service. 

These factors alone may have a substantial adverse effect upon 
those who are reluctant to engage In true coordinated transportation because 
of so-called "Invasion of territory ' — In effect, for fear of competition 
with carriers of the same mode. Review of this situation might well convince 
the 1partial observer that these baiic reasons do not fully Justify the 
higher overall coat of transportation, the less than fully satisfactory ser¬ 
vice and the substantially Increased total national inventories of goodB in 
transit, which result. 

Perhaps the best current example of coordinated transportation 
In this area la provided by the service to Alaska In which our company 
participates. Starting eight years ago, with trailers moving vis steamship, 
rail, and road, this service has steadily expanded In scope, and in useful¬ 
ness to the people of our newest and largest state. It has been gradually 
changsd from trailers to containers, which can be quickly converted to 
trailers for hlghvay movement, and which can be double-decked on the decks 
of the vessels In the Alaska trade. Tbeue containers, loaded at points 
served by motor carrier frem the Port of Seattle, move without transfer of 
lading via ship, to the port In Alaska, by rail to concentration points in 
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the "rail belt" area, or by ship or barge to coastal points, tbence as 
trailers to destination where roads exist, or by landing craft, sled, or 
other appropriate Deans, where they do net. Relationships between the 
Harriers Involved have been aost cordial, cooperation excellent at all 
Levels, and volume steadily increasing, to the profit of all who are 
participating. 

We alao participate in aore recently established regular service 
to wans and Hawaii, on the ssac through-bill-of-lading, known-full-cost-of- 
dooa> to-door-transportation-baals, though, aa in all transportation involv¬ 
ing both Interstate Cocnerce Cecal salon and Federal Maritime Board regulated 
carriers, such arrangeaenta arc United, pending possible legislation to 
facilitate their greater availability, and more widespread uae. Regular 
aovaaanta of Halted commodities are alto being conducted in other areas, 
both in the Atlantic and in the Pacific, and experimental movements of add¬ 
itional caaaodltlea are being conducted with increasing frequency in aore 
and aore parts of the world. These activities arc steadily increasing in 
importance aa new relationships are developed, problems identified, and 
workable solutions found. With the potential growth in world trade, such 
operations appear to hold great promise for the economy of our country, 
aa it facea the increasing competitive capabilities of others. 

In the Middle West, aeanwhlla, we are making real progress toward 
provlalon of a truly coordinated truck-rail transportation service — in 
concert with the Rock Ialand Railroad, vhich has a most progressive and 
faralghted management, and a fine organization with which to work. Joint 
through rates and routes are already in effect on a limited basis, snd 
aore are in proapect, alaed at facilitating the distribution of, and 
broadening the markets for, the products of that area by providing a low 
overall coat, faat and flexible transportation service not heretofore 
available to the shippers there. Concentrating upon traffic which either 
haa not aoved by public transportation or has not moved at all, we can and 
do move loada from origin to the ynrehs where trains are assembled for line 
operations, or from those yards to the consignee's door in much less tine 
sad at lower overall cost than can the railroad. Our proportion of the 
through rate returns a profit to us, yet is at a level below the actual 
total coat to the rail lines for pioviding the seme cervlce — with the 
reault that, through our operating nro.it and their avoidance of an 
operating losa, both benefit from in'; rove. So does the shipper, through 
availability of a service which he wants and needs in the conduct of his 
buaineaa, a through-bill-of-lading service on a through rate without re¬ 
handling of his goods. 

Our stud.es over a considerable period indicate that motor 
carriers can usually move almost any commodity, in almost any quantity, 
batwean almost any two points not more than 100 miles apart, at a lower 
overall coet than can a railroad. VJhcre core than one rail line is in¬ 
volved, the cost differential appeals to be even greater. The distance 
alao appears to be greater where service requirements or availability of 
voluae make it difficult to assemble trainloads of profitable size at the 
right time. The opportunities for mutual profit, for improved, aore 
reeponalve, aore floxible service, and for overall cost reduction, thus 
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afforded, are of very great magnitude. Their scope Is greatly broadened 
by the use of piggyback or fistyback, in which trailers are carried on 
rail cars, ships and barges without transfer of lading, and is broadened 
even more by containerization, in which a box msy be transported Inter¬ 
changeably on trailer wheels, on rail cars, on ships and barges, or by air. 

In a very high percentage of the coordinated movements which 
offer such great opportunities to better serve the nation, the truck, with 
its access to the shipper's place of business, snd to the consignee's door, 
is the common denominator which, in effect, controls the physical dimensions 
of the transportation equipment snd facilities involved. So long as truck 
widths are limited to eight feet overall, it seems certain that containers 
will be similarly limited, no matter where they may be used. The same holds 
true of height, weight and length, all of which must of necessity reflect 
the limitations imposed upon motor carriers by the several states. It is 
not inconceivable that these facts may ultimately result in a concerted 
effort by all modes, perhaps through the constructive activities of the 
Transportation Association of America, to obtain a greater measure of 
standardisation of motor vehicle size and weight limitations in order to 
avoid needless loss through obsolescence which might well substantially 
effect carriers of almost every mode. 

It msy interest you to know that our company is today participating 
in Joint through rates with a number of air and water carriers, and that 
ID railroads are currently offering us, or have advised us of their intention 
to offer, piggyback movements on a substituted service basis at charges pro¬ 
fitable to them, but materially below our point-to-point costs by highway. 

At leaat aa many more sre offering similar service to motor carriers in 
other areaa. Here in the West, we are regularly using the services of the 
Southern Pacific in this way. We have found them fine people with whom to 
work at all levels, willing to change their schedules to meet our needs, 
where volume Justifies, and determined to make our Joint endeavors mutually 
profitable. We feel no fear whatsoever that they might betray our confidence. 

There remain many problems to be resolved, as all of you know, 
snd the r-'.ad ahead will surely cot be easy, but we are convinced that co¬ 
ordinated transportation offers opportunity to make a major contribution to 
the econony of our country, and to profit our industry, our people, our 
shippers, and our stockholders by doing so. We believe that all progressive 
and responsible motor carriers have similar opportunities, and that they will 
find their efforts in this field equally rewarding. We look forward to the 
opportunity to be helpful to them and to act in concert with them as appro¬ 
priate. The important thing, it ueems to us, is to approach the future 
with determination to work with others in an atmosphere of mutual trust 
and confidence. Joining with them wholeheartedly, and working as equals in 
a Joint effort to contribute to the welfare of all. 



